A LOOK AT LONDON

Isle of Thorney. When a river widens, it
almost always becomes shallow, so at this
place there was a ford, over which trav-
elers could pass with their pack-horses
and goods. They came from the north by
way of what is now Edgware Road and
Park Lane, which lie over one of the old-
est of the British track-ways. The monks
founded a church on Thorney Island.
This church grew through the ages into
the magnificent Abbey of Westminster,
which is the scene of the coronation of
British kings and the burial place of the
great dead.

St. Paul's Cathedral and Westminster
Abbey can peep at each other over the
curving reaches of the river, but at one
time there seemed little likelihood of their
both forming part of the same London,
for Westminster and London, as cities,
were separated by miles of horribly bad
and robber-infested roads. It was much
safer to go by river than to run the risk
of your horse slipping in the mud, and
throwing you down helpless at the mercy
of footpads.

St. Paul's Cathedral was burned down
in the Great Fire which followed the
Great Plague, and was rebuilt by Sir
Christopher Wren. The actual building
is not so ancient as that of Westminster.
In the terrible German air attack on Lon-
don in the fall of 1940, the cathedral was
again severely damaged.

Could we take an aeroplane view of
London, beginning at the east end, the
first thing we should notice would be
numbers of ships, apparently enclosed by
the land, lying in the great docks made in
the bends of the river between the Pool
of London and Limehouse Reach. Below
these docks is Greenwich Hospital, for-
merly a home for disabled seamen, and
the great park with the Royal Obser-
vatory. The hospital is on the site of that
royal palace where Queen Elizabeth was
born. She is said to have preferred this
palace to any other. Since 1873 ^ has
served as the home of the Royal Naval
College. It was designed and built about
the same time as Chelsea Hospital, farther
up the river, where military pensioners
are housed.

SEEN IN  COVENT GARDEN

The porters of Covent Garden, London's great

fruit and vegetable market, are proud of their

skill in balancing great piles of baskets and

boxes upon their heads.

The river near the Tower Bridge is
full of traffic. Passenger boats, tramp
steamers and long strings of barges are
tied up at the wharves, or else are bent on
avoiding one another in the fairway. In
and out among them, like water-beetles,
dart the smart little launches of the River
Police or the Customs officers. The Cus-
tom House is yonder above the Tower,
and the Tower Bridge is one of the
sights of London.

The Tower of London is a relic of Nor-
man days. William the Conqueror pulled
down an ancient fortress close by, and
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